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executed, and heavy fines were imposed on negligent magistrates. A second decree of the same month aimed at the more distinguished pagans, by excluding from the service of the emperor ' all enemies of the Catholic faith.'1 That the earlier laws were far from uniformly enforced is clear from an incident we ]earn from Augustine's letters. On the ist of June of the year 408 the pagans of Calama celebrated their feast of Flora with the usual licentious dances of the meretrices in the streets. They maliciously directed their procession before the door of the Catholic basilica, and a few zealous Christian stones precipitated a riot, in which a Christian was killed and Possidius (bishop of the place) had to fly for his life. He flew, of course, to Hippo, and Augustine directed him to Ravenna. In the meantime, an elderly official of the town, Nectarius, humbly begged Augustine's intercession for his heated fellow-
o
1 Gibbon says this decree was rigorously applied, whilst M. Beugnot, a high authority in this province, says it was at once repealed on the resignation of Gennerid. This pagan officer of high rank was assured by Honorius that the imperial eye was blind to the heterodoxy of those who were particularly useful to the State, but he nobly refused an exemption. Beugnot seems to mistranslate Zosimus when he says ' il ne perdit pas son grade.'' The words of the historian are—' KCU oi* «\Xa>£ aj/reAa/Sero rij? apxns> ecus 6 fta<ri.\e\is erraucrev TQV i/o'/xov/ etc., which would admit an interval of several years.